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If you are bored to tears in the cinema, you are 
most likely watching an educational film.’ 


| Perna media serve multiple functions in a school setting. They 
can disseminate knowledge and skills while also informing and stimu- 
lating discussion. They not only convey information and support learning 
but also foster communication between teachers and pupils and between 
classmates and groups. However, despite the significant role of teaching 
media other than textbooks in the classroom, educational and media his- 
torians have largely ignored them. This is all the more remarkable because 
the current media revolution has made the media themselves particularly 
topical. “Contact with and access to media,” states Jelko Peters “presents a 
significant and fundamental problem of our time, which is closely linked 
with values such as freedom of communication and individual freedoms, 
pluralism, access to education as well as involvement in culture and par- 
ticipation in politics.”? 


Educational Films—History and Terminology 


In today’s discussions the term “new media” is clearly understood to 
refer to all electronic, digital, and interactive media. The media revolu- 
tion that began in the 1990s has not only presented schools with many 
new challenges but also influenced the manner in which people educate 
and are educated. This has consequently become the subject of public, 
didactic, pedagogical, and academic debates concerning the significance 
and effect of new media on the process of education. Empirical studies of 
this topic are scarce, and even examinations of the extent to which tra- 
ditional media materials such as textbooks have ceded influence to new 
media have not yet provided scientifically representative findings. There 
is, however, consensus regarding a general definition of “new media”— 
namely, “all processes and materials (media) which, with the help of new 
or updated technology, enable novel and unfamiliar methods of acquiring 
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or processing information or of saving, transferring or recalling informa- 
tion.”* Such a definition draws attention to the fact that “new media” 
are not a modern phenomenon, but one with a historical dimension. A 
glance at the history of educational media reveals that new technological 
discoveries and innovations have inevitably resulted in the introduc- 
tion of teaching and learning aids that were at first controversial but 
quickly became established both nationally and internationally. One such 
medium is the educational film, the use of which has spread around the 
world since the start of the twentieth century in diverse learning and 
teaching contexts, but particularly in schools. 

A brief examination of the history of the term “educational film” 
reveals constantly changing applications, which, when summarized, 
can be arranged into two main explicative threads. From an academic 
perspective, educational films were seen on the one hand as a means 
of disseminating academic and scientific content within schools and 
universities. The focus in this case was as detailed and objective a repro- 
duction of the phenomena of the physical world as possible. Cinema 
reformers, on the other hand, were of the opinion that a pedagogic 
approach must predominate if the films were to contribute to the edu- 
cation and “morality” of young people. Educational films were, above 
all, documentary films or cultural films in this context. Central to the 
educationalists’ point of view was that educational films should not only 
be factually correct, but also serve a pedagogical purpose—that is, their 
design, production and analysis must incorporate pedagogical expertise.’ 
Most frequently found in German contemporary sources is the term 
Kulturfilm (“cultural film”), which became synonymous with all non- 
fiction films until the 1950s. Principally instructional and moralizing in 
tone, the nonfictional Kulturfilm, shown before the feature film in the 
cinema, was a staple in imperial Germany.’ 

The concept of Kulturfilm quickly spread throughout Europe. Many 
directors, filmmakers, and educators became proficient at producing 
films suitable for international audiences. This cross-border cooperation 
and interest was soon reflected on an institutional level. The Interna- 
tional Educational Cinematographic Institute (IECI), based in Rome 
and founded by the League of Nations, became the central transnational 
institution charged with studying and evaluating educational films and 
promoting their use. Another institution that focused on this question 
was the European Educational Film Congress, which first convened in 
1927. At its third meeting, held in Vienna in 1931, the congress undertook 
for the first time to categorize the various film genres. Those present 
agreed to use the term “educational film” as a general definition for films 
that were primarily produced for use in schools and the classroom, or 
which appeared in national educational film libraries and received appro- 
priate official sanction. 
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Educational films could not have evolved as they did without the emer- 
gence of appropriate recording and playback equipment. Technological 
advances at the end of the nineteenth century made it possible to distrib- 
ute these films quickly following the construction of public cinemas. These 
were surrounded from the very beginning by a very public and frequently 
controversial debate concerning “smut and trash.” The effect that this com- 
mercial “mass culture” could have upon children and young people was 
also drawn into the debate, which subsequently examined potential edu- 
cational and pedagogical consequences.° Similar discussions were taking 
place around the world in France, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, the Soviet 
Union, the USA, and countries from Latin America, such as Mexico and 
Argentina. This discourse did not simply encompass the questions of state 
control and censorship or, as in Italy, the role of the Catholic Church, for 
it also extended to considerations regarding the manner and capacity in 
which the new media of film could be incorporated into schools, uni- 
versities, and other education establishments.’ Attempts to broaden the 
application of cinematographic productions from general entertainment 
programming to use in public education and in schools, and to use the 
new medium to present complex material in an accessible and entertain- 
ing format, soon won support among teaching organizations.® 

In Germany, for example, the Cinematographic Reform Association 
(Kinematographische Reformvereinigung) was formed early in 1907. The 
group advocated the introduction of films to classrooms and viewed itself 
as an intermediary between officials, teachers, and film producers. The 
association’s journal, Schule und Technik (“Schools and Technology”), was 
the first specialized journal to focus on educational films.? Although the 
view that cinematography was a suitable medium with which to improve 
education and schooling became widely accepted before the outbreak 
of the First World War, educational films were not in reality shown in 
schools until the 1920s. State and private facilities were founded, concur- 
rent with the development of film as a new teaching material in schools, 
and strove to provide as large a distribution platform for educational 
films as possible. In 1919, the first rental center for educational films 
was founded in Berlin by the Prussian Minister of Culture at the Central 
Institute for Education and Teaching (Zentralinstitut fur Erziehung und 
Unterricht), and in 1922 the Reich Office for Film (Reichsfilmstelle) issued 
an Official certification for German educational films. Similar organiza- 
tions were founded in Italy and France, such as the LUCE—Educational 
Film Union (L’Unione Cinematografica Educativa), established in Rome 
in 1924, and the regional Offices of Cinematographic Education (Offices 
du cinéma éducateur), inaugurated in the same year in France, which 
were amalgamated into a national federation in France in 1929.'° In both 
countries state media centers were also established.'! A comprehensive 
debate accompanied these developments in these countries’ respective 
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official publications and in pedagogical and film journals, many of which 
had only recently been founded and whose authors did not simply review 
films, but also provided information and guidance concerning their appli- 
cation in the classroom. 

The rapid diffusion of films meant that governments were soon con- 
fronted with issues of supervision and control. This applied not only to 
cinema, but also to an entirely new entertainment culture within the 
modern communication societies.'? Film distribution can be placed 
within the context of this public debate: it was affected by the competing 
interests of the film censor on one hand and those with educational pur- 
poses in mind on the other hand. The initial official state drive to use the 
new medium of cinema to educate and instruct the cinema-going public 
(predominantly women and young people) quickly disintegrated in the 
face of public preferences and the commercialization of films. During 
this period in Germany, for example, the regulation of screenings, which 
had initially been left in the hands of the local police and administration 
and was thereby subject to local capriciousness, was soon placed under 
centralized administration across the entire German Empire.'* The extent 
to which educational films were appropriated for political means is illus- 
trated by the article written by Verena Niethammer for this issue of The 
Journal for Educational Media, Memory and Society. The educational films 
produced by the Reich Institute for Film and Image in Science and Edu- 
cation (Reichsanstalt ftir Film und Bild in Wissenschaft und Unterricht) 
during the National Socialist dictatorship alternated between innovation 
and indoctrination. 

Control and censure represented only one side of a public debate in 
which educators became involved but were by no means the only con- 
cerned party.’ A second level of discussion affected pedagogues more 
directly—namely, the use of films in schools. Germany’s national author- 
ities ascribed particular significance to educational films and quickly 
established financial and administrative requirements regarding their 
use. The decisive administrative measure came in 1919, when an advi- 
sory body charged with inspecting educational films was created at the 
Central Institute for Education and Teaching as a result of an edict issued 
by the Prussian Ministry for Science, Education and Culture. This author- 
ity was responsible for coordinating the individual state cinematography 
associations, organizing national approval for cinematography, advising 
educators, and evaluating educational films.'” 

Similar committees and institutions were also established in other 
countries. These national developments were soon replicated on an inter- 
national level. The potency of the medium, particularly of educational 
films and Kulturfilme, was apparent by the early 1920s. The League of 
Nations demonstrated notable interest in the new educational medium 
of film and attempted to provide services to assist the industry. Its child 
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protection committee had, since its inception, broached the issue of the 
effect of cinema on children and young people. The committee subse- 
quently passed a series of resolutions at its second session in 1926, among 
which were calls for governments to establish supervisory and censor- 
ship authorities to deal with films that could endanger minors. In order 
to promote international cooperation, they also pressed for the interna- 
tional exchange of educational films and for the introduction of specific 
hygiene and safety regulations in cinemas." As a result of these measures 
a permanent international commission was established for educational 
film in 1927, consisting of representatives from numerous international 
organizations.'” 

In addition to the League’s Commission for Educational Films, a 
European Chamber of Films in Education (independent of the League of 
Nations) was founded in 1927 at a conference of educators and film pro- 
ducers held in Basel. Representatives from nineteen nations met at this 
conference, the first International Educational Film Conference, which 
was devoted to education and teaching. Questions concerning the tech- 
nology, training, methodology and psychology of educational films were 
discussed in numerous work groups. The establishment of the European 
Chamber was an indication that all participants were mindful that the 
problem of educational films “could only be solved by a pan-European 
approach.” Europe appeared, to the author of the report, “to be flooded 
by a homogenous educational wave.”'* This organization created a Per- 
manent Committee for Action with Regard to Education and the School 
under the leadership of Luciano de Feo, who later became the direc- 
tor of the International Educational Cinematographic Institute, which 
was established at a subsequent conference in Rome in May 1928. The 
chamber, however, lost much of its relevance later that year following 
the opening of the International Educational Cinematographic Institute 
in Rome, although the two organizations agreed to a partnership in 1931 
at the third educational film congress in Vienna.'” 

Despite the fact that the Rome Institute had assumed many of its 
core functions since the former’s inception in 1928, the Commission 
for Educational Films was not dissolved as it acted as an intermediary 
between the different associations, whereas the Institute principally 
worked with governments. The commission retained an active role as the 
International Committee of Instructional and Educational Cinematog- 
raphy (Commission Internationale du Cinématographe d’enseignement 
et d’éducation) and later, after 1930, as the International Committee of 
Teaching and Social Education by Means of Cinematography and Wire- 
less (Commission Internationale d’enseignement et d’éducation sociale 
par le cinématographe et la radiodiffusion). This was responsible for an 
agreement made in 1930 with a number of international organizations 
(International Institute for Intellectual Cooperation, Child Protection 
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Committee, Comité d’entente des grandes associations internationales), 
which led to the adoption of guidelines concerning the use of cinema as 
an educational tool.*° 

In Rome, the International Educational Cinematographic Institute 
produced a monthly International Review of Educational Cinematography 
in five languages and became the leading authority in the field of edu- 
cational films in the 1930s. It conducted numerous studies about the 
role of cinema in different areas such as hygiene, academia, education, 
sociology, psychology, and culture. It also examined the legal provisions 
in different countries—in particular intellectual property rights, state 
control, youth protection, and export regulations. In addition, it amassed 
a comprehensive collection of films and attempted, albeit without success, 
to compile an encyclopedia of cinema. The organization’s biggest success 
was undoubtedly drafting an international convention on the elimination 
of customs barriers for educational films. The agreement, discussed at the 
1926 International Cinema Congress in Paris, was signed in October 1933 
in Geneva by thirty-eight countries and went into effect in 1935. With 
the groundwork laid in 1931 at the third International Educational Film 
Conference in Vienna, a consensus was reached on what constituted an 
educational film.?! When Italy withdrew from the League of Nations in 
December 1937, the International Educational Cinematographic Insti- 
tute in Rome discontinued its work; its responsibilities and duties were 
assumed by the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation in 
Paris.” 

Therefore, the military and ideological mobilization prior to the 
Second World War meant that educational films were widely imple- 
mented for instructional purposes both in schools and elsewhere. In 
postwar Germany, educational films were scrutinized, together with all 
other educational materials, for National Socialist content. The Reich 
Institute for Films in Science and Education (Reichsanstalt fiir Film und 
Bild in Wissenschaft und Unterricht), which superseded the Reich Office 
for Educational Film (Reichsstelle fiir den Unterrichtsfilm), was itself dis- 
solved shortly after the end of the war, when the Institute for Scientific 
and Educational Films (Institut fir Film in Wissenschaft und Unterricht) 
was founded.” This organization continues to produce educational films 
for the whole of Germany today. 

The use of educational films continued after 1945. They played a 
central role in re-education and democratization programs run by the 
Allies in the western occupation zones.** Such programs frequently had 
a dual objective. On the one hand pupils or the general public were to 
be taught about fundamental democratic structures, for example by 
the German film Frischer Wind in alten Gassen (“A Fresh Breeze through 
Old Streets”, 1951), and learn about the advantages of a free and liberal 
economic system. On the other hand, instructional and educational 
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films (not only those imported from the USA) carried a barely disguised 
anticommunist political message (for example, the two British films The 
Shoemaker and the Hatter, 1950, and Without Fear, 1951; and the German 
Film Lasst uns auch leben “Let Us Live,” 1952/53]).”? It was not only West 
Germany that used films in information and educational campaigns. 
Other European countries frequently used them to great effect too, in 
particular when they strove to reach as broad an audience as possible, 
as did UNESCO when pursuing its literacy projects in Italy.?° Despite the 
large numbers of educational films produced in the 1950s and 1960s, 
they did not replace textbooks as the most important learning material.” 
This point is demonstrated in this issue by Sophia Gerber’s article, which 
analyzes the implementation of motion pictures—as opposed to films 
produced specifically for educational purposes—in the teaching of the 
subject “The Federal Republic of Germany after 1945.” 


This Special Issue 


The articles in this special issue can be grouped into five main themes 
within a larger temporal and internationally comparative context. The 
first theme explores educational films as means of disseminating educa- 
tional material within the constraints on content and form under which 
they operated. Michael Annegarn-Glaf& examines this issue by refer- 
ring to the German educational film World History as Colonial History (Die 
Weltgeschichte als Kolonialgeschichte, 1926).?° This film used visual effects 
to present its audience with a revisionist political view of the German 
colonies. A subtle, narrative causal chain is constructed, advocating the 
reclamation of the colonies lost in 1919. The former German colonies are 
depicted in the film as indispensable to Germany because of the essential 
and highly sought after raw materials they were able to supply. With 
the aid of animated maps, comparative diagrams, and visual topoi that 
show advances already made and represent future expectations, the film 
demonstrates a precocious repertoire of narrative possibilities that was 
already well developed in educational films by the 1920s. Furthermore, 
the article examines the film’s reclamation in 2001, in itself a histori- 
cally significant event. A twenty-minute abridged version of the film, 
which was originally over an hour long, was included in a multimedia 
educational package on the subject of colonialism that was issued by the 
Institute for Academic and Educational Films (FWU). This reproduction 
of World History as Colonial History condenses the film, leaving little more 
than its revisionist arguments without the remaining materials to provide 
further historical context. 

The second theme addressed by this publication is the sociopoliti- 
cal dimension of educational films as a mass medium. The power over 
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and access to media provided (and still provide) considerable potential 
to shape and influence a socially relevant discourse.”? Verena Nietham- 
mer demonstrates this in her contribution, which illustrates the friction 
and potential overlap between innovation and indoctrination during 
the National Socialist era. By examining a series of educational films 
produced after 1933 in Germany, she reveals that the innovative edu- 
cational medium of film was widely implemented by official bodies—in 
this case the Reich Office for Educational Films (Reichstelle ftir den 
Unterrichtsfilm), which later became the Reich Institute for Films in 
Science and Education. Although the titles of such films as The Stag Beetle 
(Der Hirschkafer, 1936) and the slightly earlier Franconia—Land of Basket 
Weaving (Frankenland—Korbflechterland, 1933) give no indication that 
they contain National Socialist ideology, detailed analysis reveals that 
the narrative threads of these educational films introduce ideas of social 
Darwinism and carry military connotations. Niethammer also argues 
that the design conventions that were developed during this period set a 
style for educational films that endured until long after the Second World 
War. The fact that a selection of these films continued to be used without 
apparent impediment in schools and universities after 1945 appears to 
support this view.” 

The third theme addressed in this issue is international cooperation 
in the field of educational films. Maria Rosa Gudino Cejudo explores the 
educational program “Literacy for the Americas.” This campaign against 
inadequate reading and writing skills was initiated by the United States 
Office of Inter-American Affairs (OJLAA) and Walt Disney in Mexico at 
the beginning of the 1940s. Since film had been used as an educational 
tool for a long time in Mexico, the Literacy for the Americas initiative was 
initially embraced by Mexican authorities but soon received criticism for 
its imperialist approach from the leading Mexican educationalist Eulalia 
Guzman. In addition to the question of whether 1945 really marked a 
watershed for educational films, Anne Bruch discusses how democracy 
was taught in official information films produced by the Italian state. 
She addresses in particular the press and information department of the 
President’s Office of the Council of Ministers (Centro di Documentazi- 
one—Presidenza del Consiglio dei Ministri) which was established by 
the Italian Prime Minister Alcide De Gasperi in 1952. The aim of this 
institution was to make Italians aware of the new policies of the Italian 
postwar government and to reinforce their feelings of national identity as 
well as to strengthen their identification with the new state organizations 
and democratic processes. The 1952 film Better than Yesterday (Meglio di 
ieri) introduces us to a fourth aspect of the history of educational films: 
the stakeholders, or the participants in the official negotiated processes 
that gave rise to them. Client or sponsor, producers, director, screenplay 
writers, and censor’s office all developed the narratives and translated 
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them to public information and educational films. The films by the Italian 
Documentation Centre communicate an image of an aspiring modern 
republic that had left its (fascist) past behind and could offer its citizens 
economic and social security. In return the Italians were called upon 
to become educated, responsible, and politically mature citizens. The 
pronounced paternalistic style of political education in these films and 
the fact that they did not attempt to critically address social problems is 
a characteristic of the majority of such films produced in the 1950s and 
early 1960s. The style of educational films only changed as a result of the 
period of political upheaval that unfolded in 1968 and the introduction 
of new technical equipment such as portable cameras and more compact 
sound recording devices. Particularly those films used for history, geog- 
raphy, and civic education (educazione civica) then adopted a more critical 
position with regard to state institutions and social processes and started 
to reflect increasingly controversial points of view. These political changes 
were also manifest in various feature films that were frequently used 
in history lessons. Sophia Gerber’s article focuses on full-length feature 
films in this category that dealt with the Red Army Faction (RAF). She 
demonstrates that the historic content can be condensed to correspond 
with the film’s specific interpretation of the subject. Gerber compares 
an analysis of individual films and their possible interpretations with 
current curricula. It appears that despite its significance in Germany’s 
postwar history, this subject remains a niche area of study. 

The treatment of historical themes in school lessons, using a com- 
bination of media such as textbooks, educational films, and the now 
frequently used open educational resources, is the fifth topic addressed 
in this issue. This topic concerns questions of how new media are viewed 
from a historical and educational standpoint, and how historical educa- 
tional films can be made accessible for teachers and suitable for lessons. 
An examination of new media (with reference to the example of educa- 
tional films) makes it possible not only to study specific communication 
constraints and the cinematographic translation of the objective as 
demanded by the respective client, but also opportunities for information 
propagation and storage. 


Assessment of the Research Field 


This special issue seeks to provide a thumbnail sketch of research and 
to present initial findings using different comparative approaches. These 
allow us to make the following suppositions. First, the introduction of 
new forms of media to the classroom—whether they consist of charts 
and diagrams, textbooks, films, or various media accessed through com- 
puters—has not only changed the process of teaching and learning, but 
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also directly affected schools themselves as state institutions. The imple- 
mentation of these media is regulated by the state in order to enforce its 
educational monopoly within the classroom and to control the nature of 
knowledge. At the same time, the implementation of these media pro- 
vokes intense debate among educators, who dispute the extent to which 
the new media improve the quality of teaching and learning or even 
harm children. 

Second, technical developments and new media have proliferated 
across the world and become more or less globally established with aston- 
ishing speed. The international processes of standardization, from which 
a multilateral organizational structure emerged, began in the interwar 
period and continue to this day. In spite of international harmonization 
and juridification, however, schools were slow to implement their effects. 
For example, subjects proposed by the League of Nations, including peace 
education, were not included in school lessons. 

Third, new media do not replace old media, but rather comple- 
ment them as they are integrated into existing teaching and learning 
structures. The introduction of educational films has not constituted an 
educational revolution any more than any other form of new teaching 
material that has come before. 

Fourth, the historical analysis of educational media ultimately offers 
insights into actual teaching practices in the classroom and into the 
methods and processes used in schools to teach and learn. A compre- 
hensive historical investigation of the interaction between progressive 
education, new educational technology and new media presents, in no 
small part due to the complications associated with the source mate- 
rial, a research desideratum that would be both desirable and beneficial 
when searching for increased “relevance and materiality” in the field of 
educational history. 

In sum, this special edition presents a case for more detailed study of 
the history of educational films within the fields of historical educational 
research and historical film research, for educational films are one aspect 
of the sustained “media revolution” that is now affecting schools and 
education. 


Translation, Nicola Watson 
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